KIRKURD : A PEEBLESSHIRE 
CONGREGATION 

By  Rev.  W.  J.  Couper,  M.A.,  D.D. 

I 

Blythbridge  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Peebles,  and  has 
no  recognised  or  official  boundaries.  In  fact,  its  extent  varies  with  the 
residences  of  those  who  become  members  of  its  congregation.  At  one 
time  they  lay  distant  from  each  other  about  17  miles  from  N.-E.  to  S.-W. 
and  10  miles  from  East  to  West.  Pastoral  visitation,  accordingly,  was 
carried  on  with  some  hardship.  The  parish  lay  roughly  in  the  basin  of 
the  Tarth,  a tributary  of  the  Lyne,  which  was  itself  a tributary  of  the 
Tweed  on  its  northern  bank.  The  district  was  cut  through  by  deep 
glens,  and  visitation  involved  many  a long  journey  across  several  of  the 
dividing  ridges.  The  surrounding  hills  were  almost  everywhere  capped 
with  the  settlements  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  formed  on  their 
eastern  side  the  Romanno  “ rings  ” — parallel  diggings,  which  are  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  the  district. 

It  so  happened  that  the  position  of  the  Church  made  it  convenient 
for  most  glens,  and  its  members  had  sometimes  as  much  as  ten  miles  to 
walk  to  reach  their  place  of  worship.  At  the  Disruption  the  larger  number 
of  the  members  joined  the  Free  Church,  but  after  eighty  years  the  balance 
had  swung  to  the  other  side  and  the  Established  Church  claimed  the 
majority. 

Of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Presbytery  of  Peebles  with  its  twelve 
charges  only  three  ministers  “ came  out  ” at  the  Disruption — Dr.  James 
Somerville  of  Drumelzier,  Dr.  George  Bums  of  Tweedsmuir,  and  Walter 
Paterson  of  Kirkurd  ; and  from  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark,  two  ministers, 
James  Proudfoot  of  Culter  and  Dr.  William  Hanna  of  Skirling.  Of  these 
Dr.  Somerville  was  an  old  man  and  did  not  seek  another  charge  : he  died 
on  May  16,  1844,  being  then  78  years  of  age.  Dr.  Bums  was,  almost  at 
once,  settled  at  Corstorphine,  near  Edinburgh.  The  remaining  three, 
along  with  three  elders,  constituted  the  first  Presbytery  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Biggar  and  Peebles.  Up  to  the  Union  of  1929  the  Presbytery  contained 
7 congregations — Peebles,  Innerleithen,  Carlops,  Kirkurd,  Broughton, 
Ellesridgehill,  and  Biggar. 

For  a time  there  was  no  fixed  place  of  meeting  for  the  Presbytery, 
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but  as  soon  as  it  had  sett  ed  down  to  its  work,  Kirkurd  (Blythbridge) 
was  found  most  central,  and  its  Church  became  the  Presbytery’s  meeting 
place,  and  continued  so  till  1863.  Then  Peebles,  having  the  best  railway 
connection,  and  being  the  most  convenient  for  all,  became  the  Presbytery 
seat.  The  oversight  of  the  mission  at  Carlops,  which  ultimately  became 
a full  congregation,  was  at  first  divided  between  itself  and  Penicuik  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith. 


II 

Ministers  of  the  Parish  of  Kirkurd 
since  the  Reformation. 

1.  Belonging  to  Church  of  Scotland. 

Thomas  Paterson,  Reader,  1570. 

Archibald  Douglas,  Newlands  and  Linton,  July  30,  1574 — left  the 
former  before  1576.  No  church  1597,  building  ruinous  ; people 
go  elsewhere  ; minister  deceased  before  April  19,  1616. 

John  Bennet,  A.M.,  presented  April  19,  1616-1638,  died  before  53 
years  of  age. 

Thomas  Lamb,  A.M.,  April  25,  1639 — deposed  1641,  executed  same 
year. 

Alexander  Dickson,  A.M.,  ordained  February  7,  1642 — translated  to 
Eddleston,  October  26,  1659. 

John  Philip,  A.M.,  admitted  to  Kirkurd,  October  30,  1661 — trans- 
lated to  Queensferry,  March  20,  1678. 

George  Robertson,  A.M.,  January  16,  1678,  transferred  to  Kirkurd 
— 1680  deposed. 

Laurence  Mercer,  A.M.,  admitted  to  Kirkurd,  May  11,  1681 — pro- 
bably deprived  by  Test  Act,  1682  (?). 

David  Spence,  A.M.,  admitted  July  25,  1683 — deprived  for  not 
praying  for  King  and  Queen,  September  17,  1689. 

Alexander  Bruce,  M.A.,  ordained  July  24,  1690 — tranferred  to 
Ireland,  July,  1693,  died  April,  1704. 

Alexander  Walker,  admitted  May  22,  1694 — demitted,  February  17, 
1742. 

Thomas  Gibson,  admitted  October  27,  1742 — died  January  27,  1787. 

David  Anderson,  ordained  November  7,  1787 — died  December  16, 
1836. 

Walter  Paterson,  ordained  August  9,  1837 — joined  the  Free  Church, 
June  24,  1843 — died  June  22,  1849. 
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Thomas  Gray,  M.A.,  ordained  at  Aberdeen,  October  6,  1835 — admit- 
ted to  Kirkurd,  September  28,  1843 — resignation  accepted,  July 
16,  1865. 

Robert  Henderson,  M.A.,  ordained  November  10,  1865 — resigned 
May  5,  1870. 

John  Milne,  A.M.,  D.D.,  ordained  September  15,  1870 — translated 
to  Greenside,  Edinburgh,  July  7,  1880. 

Thos.  D.  Miller,  M.A.,  translated  from  Glenshee,  March  9,  1881  ; 
Kirkurd,  retired,  1919  ; died  at  Perth,  1936. 

J.  H.  Cattanach,  B.D.,  ordained  May,  1920  ; translated  to  Newton, 
Dalkeith,  1934. 

Frederick  Smith,  inducted  Blythbridge,  July  3,  1934  ; transferred 
to  Kirkurd,  1935  [Union  of  Blythbridge  and  Kirkurd]. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  of  1843  became  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  by  union  of  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterians  in  1900  ; 
by  union  between  the  United  Free  Church  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
became  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  November,  1929. 

2.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Lamb,  M.A.,  Kirkurd. 

History  tells  of  more  than  one  minister  who  died  upon  the  scaffold 
for  crime.  There  were  the  cases  of  John  Kello  of  Spott  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  Thomas  Lamb  of  Kirkurd  in  the  seventeenth. 

Lamb  passed  through  the  Arts  and  Divinity  courses  at  St.  Andrews, 
where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  1619.  In  1622  he  was  ordained  at  Glenluce, 
Wigtonshire,  but  he  did  not  remain  long  there,  for  after  September  2, 
1629,  he  was  deposed  by  the  blind  Bishop  of  Galloway  “for  divers 
quarrels,”  as  is  said  by  Robert  Baillie  in  one  of  his  letters.  Hew  Scott 
in  his  Fasti  declares  that  it  was  for  nonconformity,  but  evidently  Baillie 
gives  what  was  the  common  gossip  of  his  own  day.  Lamb’s  course  im- 
mediately afterwards  is  unknown,  but  he  seems  to  have  rehabilitated 
himself,  for  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  interested  themselves  in  him, 
and  he  was,  on  January  11,  1639,  presented  by  the  magistrates  and 
Town  Council  to  Kirkurd,  the  patronage  of  which  was  in  their  gift.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  charge  on  April  25. 

It  appears  that  his  temper  had  not  improved,  for  he  was  described  as 
still  having  “ a verie  contentious  humour.”  This  appeared  from  the  fact 
that  about  midsummer  of  1641  he  had  a dispute  with  an  unnamed  man. 
In  the  course  of  the  argument  Lamb  struck  his  opponent,  and  as  a result 
of  the  blow  the  man  died.  For  this  and  “ for  his  perversions  and  con- 
tentions,” Lamb  was  suspended  by  the  Presbytery.  He  took  his  suspension 
very  much  to  heart,  for  he  appealed  against  the  decision  to  the  General 
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Assembly.  The  Committee  which  dealt  with  him  remitted  the  case  to 
the  Presbytery,  but  Lamb  would  not  accept  the  decision,  and  again 
appealed  to  the  Assembly  itself.  On  the  following  Sabbath — the  first 
Sabbath  of  August — immediately  after  attending  a double  diet  of  worship 
in  Leith — it  is  not  said  that  he  conducted  service — Lamb  trespassed  upon 
the  land  of  a farmer,  named  John  Tuddop.  The  farmer  challenged  him 
for  doing  so,  and  Lamb  resented  the  interference.  Roused  to  fury  he 
“fell  upon  him  with  evil  language,  taking  up  his  cloak  and  gloves  " 
which  he  had  laid  aside.  “After  some  mutual  jarring,  when  he  had 
gotten  his  cloak  and  gloves  again,  he  fell  in  some  quarrelling  with  the 
young  man  and  with  his  whinger  stroke  him,  whereof  he  presently  died.’’ 

Lamb  was  evidently  seized  at  once,  and  brought  a prisoner  to  Leith, 
where  he  was  lodged  in  the  Tolbooth  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The 
crime,  however,  had  not  been  committed  within  the  port’s  jurisdiction, 
and  next  day  he  was  transferred  to  the  more  famous  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh, better  known  as  “ The  Heart  of  Midlothian,’’  which  he  reached  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Justice  was  swift  in  those  days,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken 
for  his  summary  trial.  The  question  at  once  arose  as  to  whose  was  the 
responsibility  to  carry  it  out.  Edinburgh  had  the  prisoner,  and  the 
Edinburgh  authorities  claimed  the  right  of  seeing  justice  vindicated. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  selection  of  the  court  depended  on  the  exact  spot  being 
ascertained.  At  first  the  murder  was  said  to  have  been  done  between 
“ the  freedom  and  liberties  of  Edinburgh  and  the  precincts  of  the  regality 
of  Broughton,”  but  it  was  ultimately  determined  that  the  deed  took  place 
among  “ the  corn  riggs  of  Restalrig.”  That  might  have  determined  the 
locale  of  the  trial,  but  Parliament  was  sitting  in  Edinburgh,  and  this  fact 
altered  the  whole  situation.  The  safety  of  the  King  and  Parliament  came 
under  the  care  of  the  Constable  of  Scotland — the  Earl  of  Errol — and 
everything  that  took  place  within  a radius  of  four  miles  from  their  meeting 
place  fell  under  his  jurisdiction.  He  thereupon  called  upon  the  magis- 
trates and  Council  of  Edinburgh  to  deliver  up  the  prisoner  so  that  the 
trial  could  be  carried  out  under  his  authority. 

This  apparent  infringement  of  their  rights  roused  the  Edinburgh 
councillors,  and  they  immediately  presented  a complaint  to  Parliament. 
After  considerable  altercation,  Parliament  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Lord  Constable,  as  he  was  “ the  only  supreme  Judge  of  all 
matters  of  ryot,  disorder,  blood,  and  slaughter  committed  within  four 
myles  of  the  Kingis  royal  person,  Parliament  or  Counsel.”  “ After  some 
dayes  debate,”  says  Baillie,  “ the  town  of  Edinburgh,  protesting  that  no 
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damages  hereby  should  befall  their  privileges,  was  made  to  deliver  the 
said  criminall ; especially  since  they  acknowledged  the  slaughter  to  have 
been  committed  without  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction  ” — an  acknow- 
ledgment which  rendered  the  Council’s  protestations  somewhat 
superfluous. 

Proceedings  were  thereafter  summary.  Lamb  was  found  guilty  and 
condemned  to  death.  He  was  deposed  from  the  office  of  the  ministry 
on  September  2,  before  the  sentence  could  be  carried  out,  and  was  there- 
after publicly  executed.  Baillie  apparently  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
culprit,  who,  he  considered,  richly  deserved  his  fate,  “ so  much  the  more 
because,  he  a minister,  on  the  Sabbath  day  had  committed  that  villanie 
in  the  tyrne  of  the  Assemblie  and  Parliament.” 

Lamb  was  only  42  years  of  age  when  he  met  his  doom.  It  is  strange 
that  no  question  seems  to  have  been  raised  as  to  the  soundness  of  his 
mind.  His  actions  were  those  of  a madman  rather  than  of  one  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  faculties.  Apparently  the  father’s  fate  did  not 
destroy  the  good  name  and  social  standing  of  his  family,  for  Lamb’s 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  John  Murray,  the  owner  of  Romanno,  not 
far  from  her  father’s  manse,  and  a grand-daughter  became  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Patrick  Purdie,  M.A.,  the  minister  of  Newlands,  1681-1690,  about 
3 miles  off,  on  July  6,  1672.  (Gunn  : Presbytery  of  Peebles,  p.  62.) 

Ill  The  First  Free  Church. 

3.  The  Breach — Its  Cause. 

The  vacancy  in  Kirkurd  was  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  David 
Anderson,  who  had  been  minister  from  November  7,  1787,  to  December 
16,  1836,  when  he  died  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age  and  the  50th  of  his 
ministry.  He  was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Manor,  who  had  written  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Statistical  Accounts 
of  his  own  parish.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Paterson. 

The  main  events  of  Paterson’s  ministry  were  as  follows.  There  seems 
to  be  no  record  of  how  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  parishioners  at 
the  first,  although  it  was  said  the  introduction  to  Kirkurd  was  due  to  his 
brother. 

“ Peebles,  April  26,  1837.  A presentation  was  given  in  from  Sir 
Thomas  Carmichael  of  Skirling,  Bart.,  ‘ undoubted  patron  of  the  parish 
of  Kirkurd,’  in  favour  of  Mr  Walter  Paterson,  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  to 
be  minister  of  that  parish.  This  was  accompanied  by  a certificate  of  Mr 
Paterson’s  licence,  and  a letter  of  acceptance,  but  there  being  no  evidence 
of  his  having  taken  the  oath  to  Government,  the  Presbytery  orders  these 
papers  to  lie  on  the  table  till  their  next  meeting.” — Presbytery  Minutes, 
P-  I33- 
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" Peebles,  June  7,  1837.  A certificate  of  Mr  Walter  Paterson’s 
having  taken  the  oath  to  Government  was  given  in,  and  his  presentation 
to  the  church  and  parish  of  Kirkurd  sustained.  Mr  Cruickshank  will 
preach  on  the  two  following  Sundays,  and  his  call  will  be  moderated  in 
on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  July,  on  which  occasion  Mr  Charteris  was 
appointed  to  preach  and  preside.”  (p.  134.) 

“ Kirkurd,  July  5,  1837.  This  being  the  day  appointed  for  the 
moderation  of  a call  to  Mr  Walter  Paterson  to  be  minister  of  Kirkurd, 
after  sermon  by  the  Moderator  from  Luke  2nd  chap.,  32nd  v. — A light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  etc. — the  Presbytery  proceeded  to  purge  the  roll, 
which  being  done,  the  form  of  a call  was  produced,  which  having  been 
very  numerously  signed,  and  no  objections  having  been  offered,  the  said 
call  was  unanimously  sustained,  and  the  supply  of  the  pulpit  devolved 
upon  Mr  Paterson,  (p.134.) 

"The  Presbytery  then  proceeded  to  prescribe  to  Mr  Paterson,  as 
ordination  trials  to  be  delivered  at  next  meeting — for  a popular  discourse, 
Gal.  5th  and  14,  God  forbid.,  etc.  ; for  a lecture,  Luke,  18th  chap,  from 
the  beginning,  being  the  parable  of  the  importunate  widow  ; for  a homily, 
2nd  Tim.,  3rd  and  16th,  All  Scripture,  etc.  ; for  an  exercise  and  additions, 
John,  15th  chap,  from  13th  v.,  Greater  love,  etc.  ; for  an  Exegesis,  An 
anima  humana  immortalis  est  ? and  for  a trial,  in  Hebrew  the  15th  Psalm 
in  the  original. 

" The  Presbytery  appoint  their  next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Peebles 
on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  July.”  (pp.  134-5.) 

" Peebles,  July  19,  1837.  Mr  Walter  Paterson  underwent  ordination 
trials  prescribed  at  the  previous  meeting  when  the  same  were  unanimously 
sustained.  Mr  Forester  was  appointed  to  serve  Mr  Paterson’s  edict  on 
Sabbath  first,  and  to  intimate  that  his  ordination  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday  the  9th  of  August.  Dr.  Burns  was  appointed  to  preach  and 
preside  on  that  occasion  when  the  next  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held.” 
(P-  I35-) 

Kirkurd,  August  gth,  1837.  This  being  the  day  appointed  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr  Paterson  to  be  minister  of  Kirkurd,  and  Mr  Forrester 
having  intimated  that  he  had  served  his  edict  according  to  appointment, 
and  intimation  having  been  made  three  several  times  at  the  most  patent 
door  of  the  church  that  if  any  person  or  persons  had  any  objections  to 
bring  against  Mr  Paterson’s  life  and  doctrine  they  should  produce  the 
same  instanter  before  the  Presbytery,  and  no  objection  having  been 
offered,  after  sermon  by  Dr.  Bums  from  1st  Cor.  6th  ch.  19th  and  20th  vs., 
Know  ye  not,  etc.,  the  questions,  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
were  put  to  Mr  Paterson,  and  satisfactory  answers  being  returned  thereto 
the  Presbytery  did  by  solemn  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  set  apart 
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and  ordain  him  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry  and  gave  him  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  Thereafter  the  parishioners  took  him  by  the  hand 
in  token  of  their  acceptance  as  their  pastor.  He  was  then  admitted  a 
member  of  Presbytery  (having  previously  signed  the  confession  of  faith 
and  formula  appointed  by  the  Act  of  Assembly,  1711).”  (pp.  135-6-) 


4.  The  Breach  made  Irreparable. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  were  thereafter  largely  routine. 
Only  one  major  item  of  business  calls  for  attention — the  conduct  of  the 
schoolmaster  of  Eddlestone  which  came  under  review.  The  case  was 
ended  by  the  schoolmaster’s  resignation,  and  the  appointment  of  a suc- 
cessor. It  is  true  that  for  a time  the  whole  business  of  the  Presbytery 
was  conducted  in  a friendly  spirit,  that  forbearance  existed  between  the 
members,  and  that  even  differences  were  conducted  without  rancour. 

The  following  minutes  show  how  the  Church  of  Scotland  section  of  the 
members  carried  themselves  throughout,  even  when  hostilities  were  at 
their  worst. 

“ Peebles,  February  15,  1843.  After  reasoning  it  was  moved  by  Mr  Br 
and  seconded  by  Mr  E.  that  the  Presbytery,  finding  that  two  of  their 
number,  namely  Dr.  George  Bums  of  Tweedsmuir  and  Mr  Walter  Paterson 
of  Kirkurd,  have,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  gone  into  the  parishes  of 
some  of  their  brethren  without  their  consent,  and  assisted  in  organising 
meetings  which  were  calculated  to  create  divisions  in  the  Church  and 
strife  and  unchristian  feeling  in  this  hitherto  happy  and  peaceful  district, 
express  their  strong  disapprobation  of  such  courses  and  enjoin  them  to 
abstain  from  the  same.  Whereupon  it  was  also  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  Presbytery  do  now  adjourn.  The  Roll  having  been  called,  and 
notes  marked,  the  first  motion  was  carried  by  six  to  five,  and  the  Presby- 
tery did  find  in  terms  thereof.”  (pp.  234-5.) 

" Peebles,  June  14,  1843.  . . . the  Assembly  find  that  Dr.  James 

Somerville,  formerly  minister  of  Drummelzier,  had  attached  his  name  to 
the  said  protest,  he  had  ceased  to  be  a minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  that  the  Church  at  Drumelzier  is  vacant ; they  find  also  that  the 
report  of  Mr  R.,  their  late  Moderator,  that  he  as  Moderator,  had,  on  the 
31st  day  of  May  last,  intimated  that  vacancy  to  the  trustees  of  the  patron 
of  that  Church  and  parish  ; and  they  did  and  hereby  do  appoint  the  said 
Mr  R.  to  preach  in  the  said  Church  of  Drummelzier  on  Sabbath  next, 
the  18th  instant,  and  to  intimate  that  vacancy  to  the  congregation.  The 
presbytery  find  also  that  Dr.  George  Bums  at  Tweedsmuir,  and  Mr  Walter 
Paterson  at  Kirkurd,  ministers,  are  reported  to  have  exhibited  their 
names  to  the  said  protest  and  act  of  Separation  from  the  established 
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church,  and  from  the  report  of  Mr  B.,  who  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the 
foresaid  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  day  of  May  ...  he  had 
communicated  to  each  of  these  two  gentlemen,  by  a post  letter  the  minute 
of  that  meeting  requesting  them  to  intimate  to  the  Moderator  or  Clerk 
previously  to  this  meeting  of  Presbytery  whether  the  signatures  are  really 
theirs,  and  whether  they  still  adhere  to  the  same.”  (pp.  240-1.) 

Once  at  least  the  separation  between  the  two  sections  became  less 
acute.  The  two  congregations  had  chosen  different  paths,  and  for  the 
most  part  they  forthwith  journeyed  alone.  Near  the  start  an  attempt 
was  made  to  end  the  separation.  But  it  failed  and  the  suggestion  did  not 
get  beyond  its  proposal.  The  actual  union  did  not  take  place  until  1935. 
It  had  become  easier  because  of  certain  fortuitous  circumstances  ; and 
both  congregations  were  vacant.  On  the  one  side  the  Free  Church  section 
had  chosen  as  minister  a temporary  preacher  who  was  an  Irishman,  had 
been  trained  in  an  Ulster  college,  and  belonged  to  an  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church.  Unfortunately  all  difficulty  was  not  removed,  and  a few  belonging 
to  the  Free  Church  side  found  objection  to  the  arrangement  that  was 
insuperable — it  is  hoped  only  temporary. 

IV  Kirkurd  Free  Church,  Blythbridge. 

1.  The  Ministry  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Paterson,  1843-47. 

A faded  photograph  of  Walter  Paterson  still  exists  ; it  is  evidently  a 
reproduction  of  an  earlier  picture.  It  represents  an  elderly  man,  clad  in 
black  and  having  one  of  his  hands  gloved  in  the  same  colour.  His  vest  is 
open  at  the  neck,  and  a long  white  shirt  is  shown.  Round  his  throat  the 
ancient  ministerial  stock  is  tightly  wrapped,  and  he  leans  his  elbow  on  a 
table  on  which  a ponderous  tome  rests.  His  hair  is  “ tousled,”  and 
apparently  both  it  and  his  whiskers  are  white.  His  face  shows  determina- 
tion and  strength.  His  age  might  be  guessed  at  anywhere  between  seventy 
and  eighty. 

Yet  the  minister  of  Kirkurd  had  not  reached  sixty  when  he  died, 
and  his  figure  showed  little  sign  of  feebleness  or  old  age.  A week  after 
his  death  in  1849,  a notice  of  him  was  inserted  in  the  Witness,  the  news- 
paper which  the  brilliant  editing  of  Hugh  Miller  made  famous.  It  is 
extremely  eulogistic,  and  speaks  of  the  minister’s  “ genius  and  intellectual 
powers,”  and  of  the  congregation  that  “ continued  to  increase  under  his 
ministry.”  His  very  appearance  was  so  striking  that  “ even  in  the  General 
Assembly,  his  firmly- built  frame,  fine  countenance,  dark  complexion  and 
lofty  forehead,  from  which  the  locks,  white  as  swan’s  down,  were  thrown 
back  in  most  picturesque  profusion,  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  eyes  of 
every  observer.”  His  photo  did  justice  to  him. 
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Walter  Paterson  [for  Walter  Paterson,  Senior,  see  the  Introduction  to 
Scott’s  Old  Mortality,  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Crockett  in  Scott’s  Originals,  Chap.  X.] 
was  the  son  of  Walter  Paterson,  stone  engraver,  who,  with  his  wife,  Mary 
Locke,  lies  buried  at  Balmaclellen,  above  Loch  Ken,  among  the  Kirk- 
cudbright hills.  Years  after  the  survivor  had  found  her  last  resting  place 
there  in  1817,  Walter  and  his  brother,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Paterson  of  Galashiels 
and  Glasgow,  the  well-known  author  of  that  once  famous  book,  The 
Manse  Garden,  erected  a memorial  stone  over  their  grave,  and  inscribed 
on  it  that  it  had  been  placed  there  “ by  their  sons,  Walter  and  Nathaniel, 
ministers  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.”  Walter  some  time  before  had 
celebrated  the  spot  in  a sonnet,  “ Written  on  the  Burial  Ground  of  my 
Ancestors.”  The  father  was  the  son  of  that  Robert  Paterson,  who  attained 
fame  in  history  and  in  literature  as  “ Old  Mortality,”  the  story  of  whose 
career  is  told  in  Scott’s  introduction  to  the  novel.  Walter,  the  minister 
and  poet,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  the  parish  of  Balmaclellan 
either  in  1789  or  1790.  The  exact  house  of  his  birth  is  said  to  have  been 
near  Holm  Mansion  House,  and  if  so,  there  is  interest  in  Paterson’s  poem 
of  “ The  Holm  Glen.” 

It  was  probably  the  example  of  his  brother  that  turned  Walter’s 
thoughts  to  the  ministry,  and  in  due  course  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Peebles,  though  there  is  no  indication  as  to  how  he  came  to  reside 
within  their  bounds.  For  sixteen  years  he  lectured  on  English  language 
and  literature  in  Jena.  Returning  home  he  was  presented  to  the  parish 
of  Kirkurd  on  July  5 by  Sir  Thomas  Gibson  Carmichael,  Bt.,  of  Castlecraig. 
The  people  added  their  call  on  July  5,  and  on  August  9 he  was  ordained 
over  them.  He  was  a member  of  the  famous  Assembly  of  1843  : his  name 
is  on  the  equally  famous  ‘ ' Act  of  Separation  and  Deed  of  Demission  by 
Ministers  ” of  May  23.  He  consequently  had  to  leave  the  Church  and 
Manse  he  had  occupied  for  six  years,  but  he  at  once  set  about  organising 
a congregation  of  the  Free  Chruch.  A site  was  obtained  from  Sir  Thomas 
Gibson  Carmichael,  who  sided  with  the  Evangelical  Party,  and  a new 
church  and  manse  were  erected  at  Blythbridge.  The  people  themselves 
aided  enthusiastically  in  the  labour  of  carting  and  building.  It  must 
have  been  a welcome  duty  when  the  brothers  were  commissioned  to  take 
up  the  cause  by  preaching  in  their  native  district.  Along  with  some 
kindred  spirits  and  fellow  countrymen  as  well  as  fellow  churchmen,  they 
were  commissioned  to  plead  the  Free  Church  cause  in  their  native  district. 
The  opening  of  the  first  Free  Church  in  the  neighbourhood  brought  the 
brothers  Paterson,  with  Dr.  Landsborough  of  Stevenston  “ to  an  immense 
gathering  at  Glenkens  to  give  their  testimony  for  Christ’s  Crown  and 
Covenant  by  acts  which  still  live  in  the  annals  of  the  Country.”  Theii 
mission  was  successful,  and  they  gained  the  sympathy  of  the  parish  of 
Glencaim  with  memories  of  the  martyrs. 
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2.  Its  Ministers. 

Walter  Paterson  never  married,  and  a sister  kept  house  for  him  to 
the  end.  It  is  said  that  a fair  one  was  false  to  him  during  his  college  days, 
and  it  was  perhaps  under  her  influence  that  he  penned  some  of  the  lighter 
verse  that  appeared  in  his  book.  It  is  obvious  that  Paterson  was  a man 
of  considerable  intellectual  attainments,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
betaken  himself  much  to  type.  After  his  death,  a sermon  written  by 
him  appeared  in  the  Christian  Treasury,  and  the  Editor  almost  apologised 
for  inserting  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  “ different  from  the  popular 
stuff  ” he  was  in  the  habit  of  providing  for  his  public. 

The  sermon  is  entitled  Glorying  in  the  Cross,  and  the  footnote,  probably 
by  Hugh  Miller,  was  “ Printed  from  the  posthumous  manuscript  of  the 
late  Rev.  Walter  Paterson  of  Kirkurd.  The  paper  is  neither  so  brief  nor 
so  popular  in  its  character  as  those  which  so  occupy  a place  [the  front  page] 
in  our  periodical,  but  it  is  distinguished  by  that  mental  freshness  and 
vigour  which  characterised  its  lamented  author,  and  will  be  found 
eminently  worthy  of  perusal.” 

The  one  book  which  Paterson  issued  is  his  Legend  of  Iona  with  other 
Poems,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1814.  It  was  sent  out  in  two  forms, 
ordinary,  and  large  paper  in  a blue  cardboard  cover,  and  was  priced  12/-, 
rather  a large  sum  in  those  days  of  cheap  money.  The  poem,  which  gives 
its  title  to  the  book,  occupies  more  than  half  of  the  volume.  In  build  it 
resembles  Scott’s  “ Lady  of  the  Lake  ” and  “ Marmion,”  having  its 
sections  gathered  into  cantos,  and  with  historical  and  literary  notes  at 
the  end.  The  inspiration,  however,  did  not  come  from  Scott,  for  an 
introductory  note  declares  that  " The  Stanza  of  the  following  romance  is 
formed  from  Mr  Campbell’s  O’Connor’s  Child,  with  as  much  more  variety 
as  a Poem  so  much  longer  necessarily  requires.”  John  Wilson, 
“ Christopher  North,”  called  it  a beautiful,  but  neglected  poem.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  M.P.  The  author  could  have  been 
only  a lad  of  twenty-four  or  so  when  the  book  was  given  to  the  public. 
The  poem,  accordingly,  is  a somewhat  remarkable  performance. 

Paterson  died  on  June  22,  1849,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church- 
yard of  Kirkurd,  beside  the  Church  where  he  had  begun  his  ministry.  The 
notice  in  the  Witness  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  local  nomenclature — “ At  Blyth  Manse,  on  the  22nd  curt., 
Revd.  Walter  Paterson.  Ordained  at  Kirkurd  in  1837.  Died  22nd  June, 
1849,  aged  59.  The  Church  highly  esteemed  him  for  his  great  talents, 
learning  and  integrity,  and  his  breeaved  flock  lament  the  loss  of  a kind 
friend  and  faithful  minister.  In  the  memorable  struggle  of  1843  he 
joyfully  suffered  for  the  rights  of  the  Christian  People  and  the  crown 
rights  of  their  Redeemer.  Erected  by  the  Free  Church  Congregation  of 
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Kirkurd  in  1851.”  His  obituary  occupied  no  fewer  than  nine  folio  pages 
of  the  minute  book  of  the  Presbytery. 

The  name  of  Walter  Paterson,  minister  of  Kirkurd,  occurs  about  the 
twelfth  place  in  the  second  column  in  the  signatures  of  the  names  appended 
to  the  Act  of  Separation  and  Deed  of  Demission,  1843,  May  23rd.  The 
names  are  entered  roughly  according  to  precedence  of  Presbyteries. 

3- 

Regarding  Paterson,  Dr.  Alexander  Trotter  wrote  in  his  book,  “ East 
Galloway  Sketches,”  pp.  209-343,  that  “ with  the  influence  of  his  brother, 
Nathaniel,  he  received  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Kirkurd.  . . . He 
was  a preacher  of  great  eloquence,  and  a most  successful  pastor.  In 
appearance  he  was  above  the  middle  size,  with  a high  towering  head, 
covered  with  brown  hair,  and  had  a more  refined  and  poetical  countenance 
than  his  elder  brother.  He  was  never  married.”  The  volume  has  a portrait 
of  Paterson  (p.  323). 


4- 

‘ ' The  opening  of  the  Free  Church  at  Glenkens  was  very  memorable 
— 2 1st  September,  1845.  Dr.  N(athaniel)  Paterson,  Glasgow,  preached, 
and  was  followed  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  W(alter)  Paterson,  Kirkurd, 
and  Dr.  Landsborough  of  Stevenston,  all  natives  of  the  parish.  There 
was  an  immense  gathering  of  the  people,  and  during  the  services  of  the 
day  reference  was  made  to  the  time  when  “ the  Glenkens  gave  her  testi- 
mony for  Christ’s  Crown  and  Covenant  by  Acts  which  live  in  the  annals 
of  the  Countenant  ” — Annals  of  the  Disruption,  pp.  618-9. 

5- 

The  following  letter  explains  itself.  It  was  written  by  a professor  of 
Jena  University.  It  should  be  noticed  that  all  teachers — public  school, 
tutors,  etc. — are  usually  named  “ professors  ” on  the  continent. 

“ I sincerely  apologize  for  the  extended  interval  between  your  last 
letter  and  my  present  answer.  My  long  silence  was  caused  by  the  wish 
to  afford  you  some  information  about  Walter  Paterson.  With  some  of 
my  young  students  I fought  a real  battle  of  books  in  the  archives  of  the 
University,  and  in  our  libraries,  but  in  vain.  Walter  Paterson  was  not 
inclined  to  give  us  any  rendezvous.  I interrogated  some  of  our  local 
antiquarians  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Jena,  but 
they,  too,  never  met  with  Walter  Paterson  in  their  researches.  So,  I am 
real  sorry  that  I am  not  able  to  give  you  some  better  information,  but  I 
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cannot  help  it.  In  case  I shall  in  future  get  some  knowledge  about  Walter 
Paterson  in  Germany  I shall  communicate  it  to  you. — I am  sincerely 
yours,  Dr.  M.  A.  Korn.” 

V Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  1824-1906. 

Robert  Taylor  was  one  of  the  best-known  among  English  non-confor- 
mist ministers.  He  was  called  to  the  highest  place  among  Presbyterians, 
and  died  full  of  honours  and  respected  on  all  hands  as  one  who  carried 
with  him  to  the  close  the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him.  It  is  recorded 
that  he  “ was  sagacious,  tactful,  far-seeing  in  relation  to  the  things  of  the 
Church,  as  he  was  courteous,  gracious  and  genial  in  private  life.  In  early 
days,  he  had  been  bred  under  the  influence  of  a group  of  peculiarly  warm 
and  spiritual  men,  well  known  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  about  the 
middle  of  the  century.  This  influence  he  never  lost,”  says  Principal  J. 
Oswald  Dykes,  who  knew  him  well. 

Taylor  was  bom  at  Inverkeillor,  Forfarshire,  on  October  30,  1824, 
and  after  seeing  much  of  the  world,  died  full  of  the  honours  of  old  age  in 
the  district  whence  he  had  sprung.  As  a boy  he  was  sent  to  the  parochial 
school  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  later  entered  Arbroath  Academy, 
passing  thence  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  took  an  honourable 
place  in  his  beloved  Alma  Mater,  especially  in  Moral  Philosophy.  Un- 
fortunately his  health  broke  down  at  the  close  of  his  University  course, 
just  before  the  events  associated  with  the  Disruption. 

He  was  privileged  to  be  present  at  the  historic  meeting  at  which  those 
who  sympathised  with  him  separated  from  those  who  wished  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  ancient  Church  of  Scotland.  He  took  part  in  the  memorable 
procession  which  broke  fellowship  with  them  and  marched  to  Tanfield 
Hall  and  saw  the  first  (free)  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  It 
is  said  that  he  had  an  early  opportunity  of  joining  in  the  companionship 
of  the  students  who  took  part  in  the  street-preaching  of  these  stirring 
times.  His  health,  however,  broke  down,  and  he  had  to  seek  rest  and 
health  for  a time  in  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  While  in  this  colony 
he  had  to  turn  his  hand  to  his  life’s  work.  As  a representative  elder  “ he 
came  to  the  Kiama  district  and  organised  congregations  both  at  Jamberoo 
and  Kiama,”  in  the  Presbytery  of  Illawarra  and  Shoalhaven. 

He  continued  in  Australia  till  1847.  Returning  home  in  that  year 
he  entered  the  Free  Church  Hall  in  the  New  College  of  Edinburgh  for 
his  divinity  course.  He  there  had  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Principal 
Douglas,  Dr.  Walter  C.  Smith,  the  poet,  and  Principal  Rainy.  For  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  was  never  without  the  companionship  of  such  men. 
For  a few  months  he  acted  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  St.  John’s, 
Edinburgh,  and  was  then  called  by  the  Kirkurd  congregation,  Peebles- 
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shire,  on  June  26,  1850,  the  call  being  signed  by  99  members.  He  was 
ordained  on  August  14,  and  remained  till  October  6,  1858.  In  succession 
thereafter  he  held  such  charges  as  Blairgowrie  South,  1858-1864  ; and 
Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  1864-67.  He  was  then  called  across  the  Border 
to  Camberwell,  London,  to  be  drawn  thence  in  1867,  to  become  minister 
of  Upper  Norwood  in  the  same  great  city.  There  he  remained  till  1874. 
In  the  former  charge  he  began  with  a communion  roll  of  40,  and  raised 
it  to  240.  For  a time  he  preached  in  a hired  room,  which  he  ultimately 
replaced  by  an  excellent  Church  and  Lecture  Hall.  In  Upper  Norwood 
he  began  with  four  families,  and  spent  there  his  longest  ministry.  His 
congregation  became  an  important  one,  worshipping  in  a building  that 
cost  £9000,  which  in  time  was  free  of  debt. 

Meantime  he  had  been  married  twice,  (1)  to  Susan  M.  Stoddart,  to 
whom  he  was  united  in  1850,  and  (2)  to  Charlotte  Mary  Clark  Rattray, 
whom  he  married  in  1863.  For  several  years  he  edited  the  magazine 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England. 

For  many  years  Taylor  was  convener  of  the  Church’s  Jewish  Com- 
mittee, and  that  Committee  owed  much  to  his  attention  and  care.  In 
1S85  he  was  called  to  the  Moderator’s  Chair  of  his  Church — an  appoint- 
ment which  was  hailed  with  general  satisfaction.  In  1893  he  retired  from 
active  duty  and  became  minister-emeritus.  “ For  well-nigh  forty  years 
he  had  lent  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  his  gracious  personality,  and  was 
always  welcome  to  its  courts.  Though  never  much  of  an  ecclesiastic,  he 
gathered  among  his  brethren  an  influence  that  was  unique  ; for  his  wisdom 
was  sought  after  in  counsel,  and  no  voice  could  better  interpret  on  special 
occasions  the  common  sentiment.  His  most  striking  power  lay  in  the 
charm  of  a winning  personality.  Affable  and  accessible  to  all,  none  knew 
him  but  to  love  him,”  were  the  last  words  spoken  concerning  him  by  his 
old  friend,  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes. 

Taylor  somewhat  unexpectedly  passed  away  at  Logie  Easter,  Blair- 
gowrie, on  March  5,  1906,  in  his  82nd  year,  and  was  buried  in  Warriston 
Cemetery,  Edinburgh.  Among  his  last  public  utterances  was  a sermon 
preached  before  his  first  congregation  at  Kirkurd. 

2.  The  Congregations. 

As  already  stated,  the  minister  of  Kirkurd  " came  out  ” at  the  Dis- 
ruption, followed  by  the  large  majority  of  his  congregation.  At  first 
they  had  to  worship  in  the  mansion  house  of  Scotstoun,  where  the  mother 
of  Tobias  Smollett  had  at  one  time  resided.  But  Sir  Thomas  Gibson 
Carmichael  enthusiastically  supported  the  venture,  and  the  buildings  are 
regarded  as  occupying  one  of  the  most  beautiful  church  sites  in  the  South 
of  Scotland. 
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3.  On  March  31,  1859,  a call  was  presented  to  John  Macgregor  by  a 
total  of  179  members,  and  accepted.  He  was  ordained  on  May  17,  1859. 

Macgregor  was  bom  in  1824,  and  attended  the  New  College  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  married  Wilhelmina  H.  Wallace,  and  was  translated  to  Hawick 
on  December  15,  1864.  His  predecessor  at  Kirkurd  described  him  as 
"a  man  of  deeply  spiritual  mind,  a ripe  theologian,  and  an  able  and 
impressive  preacher.”  In  the  second  year  of  his  ministry  occurred  the 
wide-spread  revival  of  religion  of  1869-70,  and  he  took  an  active  part 
in  its  progress.  His  congregation  shared  in  it,  “ new  life  being  brought 
to  some,  and  more  abundant  life  to  many  more.”  The  effect  of  the 
movement  was  felt  for  many  years  after,  though  at  the  time  it  was  accom- 
panied with  some  excesses.  Macgregor  died  in  1873. 

4.  Archibald  Neilson  Mackray,  M.A.  On  March  30,  1865,  a call, 
subscribed  by  120  members,  was  accepted  by  Mackray.  He  was  ordained 
on  May  16.  Mackray  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Mackray, 
M.A.,  of  the  South  Church,  Stirling,  where  Archibald  was  bom  on  May 
18,  1837.  After  his  father  “came  out  ” at  the  Disruption,  the  family 
removed  to  Edinburgh.  Young  Mackray  attended  the  High  School  and 
Edinburgh  University,  where  he  gained  the  Miller  Scholarship  and 
graduated  M.A.  with  honours  in  Rhetoric.  At  the  end  of  his  college  course 
he  won  the  Cunningham  Fellowship,  being  its  first  holder.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of  1864. 

Mackray’s  health  was  not  good,  and  he  soon  broke  down,  requiring 
extended  leave.  During  his  absence  his  place  was  supplied  by  “ Mr 
Lowe,”  probably  David  Lowe,  afterwards  of  Beith  and  England,  and  by 
“Mr  Alexander”  from  Edinburgh.  In  1867  Mackray  was  obliged  to 
resign  outright,  and  he  sailed  for  Australia.  In  November,  1869,  he  was 
inducted  to  the  charge  of  St.  David’s,  Ashfield,  and  was  soon  thereafter 
offered  the  Principalship  of  St.  Andrew’s  College,  Sydney,  which  he 
declined.  He  returned  home  in  1871,  and  in  November,  1872,  was  in- 
ducted to  St.  Andrew’s,  Torquay.  In  September,  1886,  he  became  minister 
of  St.  George’s,  Croydon,  where  he  had  a recurrence  of  indifferent  health. 
In  June,  1901,  he  was  translated  to  St.  Paul’s,  Croydon.  He  resigned 
finally  in  1908,  and  was  recognised  as  minister-emeritus.  He  died  on 
June  17, 1921.  He  married  (1)  Anne  Emily,  daughter  of  Professor  Hender- 
son, M.D.,  St.  Andrews,  in  1873  ; she  died  on.  July  19,  1879  : (2)  Alice, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Bewes,  in  1888. 

VI 

1.  The  Growth  of  the  Churches.  After  Mackray’s  removal,  the 
congregation  had  again  to  endure  a vacancy.  They  had  very  unwillingly 
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consented  to  Mackray’s  withdrawal.  When  the  schedule  of  the  promised 
contribution  to  the  Sustentation  Fund  was  made  up  it  was  found  that 
the  sum  of  £83,  or  £13  less  than  at  the  previous  vacancy.  The  diminution 
was  explained  by  the  removal  of  members  from  the  district. 

On  February,  1868,  James  Rennie  Caird  was  called  and  accepted. 
Altogether  the  call  was  signed  by  129  members  and  15  adherents,  and 
Caird  was  ordained  on  April  2.  He  remained  till  March  15,  1877. 

Caird  was  bom  at  Arbroath  on  June  13,  1839,  and  was  educated  at 
the  local  schools.  In  1854  he  enrolled  at  Moray  House,  Edinburgh,  for 
training  as  a teacher,  though  he  did  not  intend  pursuing  that  occupation. 
He  entered  Edinburgh  University  in  1859,  and  took  honours  in  some  of 
the  classes.  He  had  a gift  of  writing,  and  when  at  the  University  gained 
the  prize  in  the  English  Literature  Class  for  a poem  on  “ The  Funeral  of 
Alaric.  He  contributed  to  the  Saturday  Review,  and  had  the  offer  of  a 
place  on  the  staff  of  The  Times,  which  he  refused.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  in  September,  1867,  and  was  thereafter 
assistant  to  Dr.  Alexander  Beith  of  Stirling.  He  married  Isabel  Beith 
in  June,  1868,  and  while  at  Kirkurd  had  a son  and  two  daughters  bom  to 
him — the  son,  Alexander  Beith  Caird,  ultimately  joining  the  English 
Church  and  becoming  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Dunfermline,  and  ultimately 
at  West  Linton,  Peeblesshire.  On  March  15,  1877,  Caird,  senr.,  was 
inducted  to  the  charge  at  Campbeltown,  whence  he  was  transferred  on 
September  14,  1882,  to  the  Middle  Church,  Paisley.  He  died  at  Dunoon, 
to  which  he  had  retired,  on  March  30,  1907,  and  was  buried  there.  A 
volume  of  his  “ Sermons,”  with  Memoir,  prepared  by  Rev.  Robert  Munro, 
B.D.,  was  published  in  1908. 


2.  The  Rev.  David  Mitchell,  1847-96. 

“Oh!  dauntless  heart, 

Right  bravely  didst  thou  face  opposing  throngs, 

Right  manfully  contend  against  all  wrongs  ; 

Though  dead,  thy  works  shall  follow  thee.” — J.D. 

Mitchell  was  the  minister  of  Kirkurd  who  served  the  congregation 
longest.  He  was  bom  at  Logiealmond,  the  spot  known  as  “Drumtochtie,” 
in  the  sketches  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson,  popularly  known  as  “ Ian 
Maclaren.”  Mitchell’s  youth  was  spent  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  it  was 
between  Logiealmond,  Pitcaimgreen  and  Perth  that  his  opening  years 
were  passed.  He  was  an  only  son,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
father  while  he  was  still  a child.  “ The  ruling  affection  of  his  life  was  for 
his  mother,  and  no  other  influence  ever  told  on  him  as  did  her  high 
principles  and  Christian  life.”  This  showed  itself  as  long  as  she  lived. 
“ He  did  what  he  could  for  her  in  return  for  the  years  in  which  she  had 
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toiled  and  laboured  to  support  herself  and  her  boy,  and  it  was  a life-long 
regret  to  him  that  she  was  taken  away  before  he  had  entered  on  his 
ministry.”  He  nursed  her  through  her  last  illness. 

While  preparing  for  his  life’s  task  he  attended  Edinburgh  University, 
and  we  read  that  “ only  one  week  before  his  death  he  was  asked  at  what 
time  of  his  life  he  had  really  decided  to  become  a minister  ? ” “ His 

answer  was  : ‘ I never  meant  to  be  anything  else.’  ” In  her  memorial 
volume.  In  Memory  of  the  Rev.  David  Mitchell,  Kirkurd,  his  wife  recorded 
of  him  that  “ he  was  a man  of  strong  convictions,  yet  capable  of  making 
allowance  for  the  opinion  of  others  ; a man  of  the  utmost  modesty,  with 
at  the  same  time  complete  consciousness  of  his  own  power  to  influence 
and  lead  others  ; a man  absolutely  contented  with  a comparatively 
humble  sphere  in  life,  and  yet  filled  with  ambition  as  to  what  he  could 
accomplish  therein  ; a man  of  great  versatility  of  mind,  with  the  power 
of  concentrating  himself  absolutely  on  the  subject  before  him  at  the 
moment  ; a man  with  an  utter  contempt  for  anything  mean  or  under- 
hand, who  would  denounce  and  sternly  rebuke  all  sin  and  evil,  yet  feel 
the  utmost  tenderness  and  compassion  for  the  sinner  ; a man  with  a 
marvellous  gift  of  speech  and  a still  more  marvellous  gift  of  silence.” 

Several  ministers  took  part  in  his  burial  services  on  June  7,  1896. 
A large  company  of  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  friends  was  present  at 
the  grave.  The  public  press  also  contained  several  obituary  notices  of 
him. 

Principal  Rainy  took  the  chief  place  in  the  church  on  June  14,  at  the 
morning  service.  In  his  discourse  he  said  : 

“It  is  well  known  that  Mr  Mitchell  felt  a lively  interest  in 
political  questions — partly  no  doubt  for  their  bearing  on  Church 
affairs,  but  also  on  their  proper  merits.  He  took  his  side  openly, 
and  accepted  all  responsibility  of  publicly  advocating  the  views 
he  held.  There  will  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  a course  like  his  in  the  case  of  a minister.” 

Other  preachers  and  speakers  were  : 

Rev.  Robert  Ballantine,  M.A.,  Peebles,  evening,  June  14. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Kerr  Bain,  M.A.,  Livingstone,  Linlithgowshire, 
July  5,  morning  and  evening. 

Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  Norwood,  London,  July  19  : morning. 

Prof.  Sir  Thomas  Grainger  Stewart,  M.D.,  in  the  Free  Church 
Record,  wrote  : “As  a platform  speaker  Mr  Mitchell  had  rare 
gifts.  He  knew  his  own  mind  and  could  express  himself  with  the 
utmost  fluency.  His  statements  were  not  only  lucid  but  luminous, 
and  his  grasp  of  the  essentials  of  a question  was  firm.”  The 
Editor  of  The  Disestablishment  Banner  also  wrote  a eulogy  in 
his  paper. 
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The  memorial  volume  also  contains  four  sermons  by  Mitchell  on 
Heb.  ix,  27  ; I Cor.  xv,  51  ; II  Cor.  vii,  6 ; Acts  xxvii,  25.  The  last 
sermon  was  preached  from  Kirkurd  pulpit  on  the  forenoon  of  his  death, 
June  7. 


3.  The  vacancy  after  Mitchell’s  death  was  unduly  protracted.  On 
September  22,  1896,  two  candidates  were  proposed,  and  an  almost  equal 
number  of  votes  was  cast  for  each.  It  was  supposed  that  the  minority 
had  acquiesced  in  the  call  to  one  of  the  candidates,  but  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  a petition  was  received  from  54  objectors  asking  to  be 
heard.  The  Presbytery  then  agreed  to  meet  with  the  congregation  on 
September  29.  There  the  voting  was  equal,  and  the  two  names  were 
dropped. 

A new  leet  was  prepared,  and  on  December  1 the  Presbytery  was 
asked  to  moderate  in  a call  to  William  James  Couper.  On  December  15 
the  call  was  accepted  ; it  was  signed  by  119  members,  including  all  the 
office-bearers.  He  was  ordained  on  January  7,  1897. 

Couper  was  bom  near  Edinburgh,  and  finished  his  primary  education 
at  Daniel  Stewart’s  College,  Edinburgh.  He  was  trained  as  a teacher, 
and  for  a time  was  a master  in  George  Watson’s  College  and  a lecturer 
in  the  Heriot-Watt  College,  both  of  Edinburgh.  He  graduated  M.A.  at 
Edinburgh  University  in  1892,  and  proceeded  to  the  New  College.  Couper 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  in  May,  1896,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  called  to  Kirkurd.  On  April  7,  1897,  he  married  Margaret 
Scott,  who  was  bom  at  Whangarei,  in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand, 
but  arrived  in  Scotland  when  about  2 years  of  age.  She  received  her 
early  training  in  Aberfeldy.  On  September  3,  1902,  Couper  was  inducted 
to  the  charge  of  Great  Hamilton  Street,  Glasgow.  He  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Edinburgh  in  1926,  and  is  the  author  of  several  books 
on  literary  and  historical  subjects,  besides  a large  number  of  pamphlets 
on  historical  and  missionary  topics.  In  presenting  him  for  the  degree, 
the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Professor  W.  P.  Paterson,  said  that  “in  addition 
to  numerous  minor  studies  of  the  interesting  figures  and  events  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  he  has  published  four  considerable  volumes  on  larger 
themes.  In  his  miscellaneous  monographs  he  has  handled  topics  and 
problems  of  the  political  and  economic  history  of  Scotland,  and  a series 
of  six  pamphlets  has  been  devoted  to  aspects  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  University  desires  to  honour  a graduate  who,  amid  the  labours 
of  a faithful  city  minister,  has  cherished  the  passion  of  the  antiquary, 
and  rivalled  the  industry  of  the  professional  historian. 
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1.  The  next  minister  called  was  William  Amott,  bom  of  farming 
stock  in  Stirlingshire.  He  began  his  active  service  as  assistant  to  Dr. 
James  Weatherhead  of  St.  Paul’s  at  Dundee  for  a time. 

He  was  ordained  and  inducted  at  Kirkurd  on  April  24, 1903.  A meeting 
was  afterwards  held  with  the  Newlands  U.P.  congregation,  with  a view 
to  the  union  of  the  two  congregations,  but  after  somewhat  long  negotia- 
tions the  attempt  met  with  failure.  The  Newlands  minister  was  eventually 
called  to  take  temporary  duty  at  a congregation  attached  to  the  U.P.’s 
in  Cupar-Angus,  where  he  remained  for  several  years.  He  ultimately 
died  in  Glasgow. 

Before  the  congregation  settled  down  to  its  ordinary  duty  the  congrega- 
tion celebrated  communion  in  the  month  of  February.  On  March  8, 
1910,  Arnott  received  a call  from  Elgin  Street,  Glasgow,  and  there  he 
remained  till  he  received  another  invitation  from  the  town  of  Leslie. 
He  remained  in  Leslie  for  11  years,  and  died  there  on  January  19,  1934. 
Amott  was  a quiet  man,  and  drew  the  affections  of  his  various  congrega- 
tions towards  him.  He  was  noted  as  a preacher  to  children  as  well  as 
to  older  people.  His  wife  was  a native  of  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand. 

2.  David  Chalmers  Wiseman.  Amott  was  followed  by  David 
Chalmers  Wiseman,  M.A.,  who  remained  the  minister  of  the  rural  parish 
from  1910  to  1920. 

Wiseman  was  bom  in  the  Banffshire  village  of  Gardenstown  in  1887, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  that  town  till  he  was  enrolled  at 
Gordon’s  College,  Aberdeen,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  the  University 
of  that  city.  When  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  finished  his 
education  for  the  church,  he  was  chosen  as  assistant  to  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  Cowan,  of  the  High  Church,  Elgin.  There  he  spent  a year.  His 
first  charge  was  at  Kirkurd,  where  he  was  a general  favourite.  To  the 
congregation  he  made  a gift  of  a finely  bound  volume  for  the  minutes 
of  the  Kirk  Session.  It  contains  the  congregational  record  from  1912  to 
1935.  He  volunteered  for  service  with  the  troops  during  the  Great  War, 
and  spent  a time  with  them  in  the  camp  at  Carnoustie. 

In  1920  he  was  called  to  the  combined  congregation  of  Newbigging 
and  Monifieth  North,  in  Forfarshire,  and  was  settled  there  in  the  same 
year,  February  10,  1921.  In  that  township  he  remained  till  he  was  called 
to  the  seaside  congregation  of  Arbroath,  where  he  closed  his  ministry  by 
his  death  on  August  14,  1932.  His  wife  had  attended  the  University 
at  the  same  time  as  he  did. 

The  next  minister  was  Gustavus  Aird  Sim. 
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3.  The  Rev.  Gustavus  Aird  Sim  (Blythbridge),  Kirkurd,  1921-29. 
Sim,  bom,  at  Ardullie,  Ross-shire,  in  1866,  was  named  after  his  uncle, 
the  Rev.  Gustavus  Aird,  D.D.,  of  Creich,  Sutherlandshire,  moderator  of 
the  Free  Church  in  1888. 

Sim’s  education  began  in  the  public  school  of  his  native  village.  At 
the  age  of  10,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  Inverness  Royal  Academy,  where 
he  gained  medals  in  Classics  and  French.  After  passing  through  Aberdeen 
University,  where  he  was  again  in  the  prize  list,  this  time  in  Classics, 
Mental  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History,  and  the  Free  Church  Divinity 
Hall  of  the  same  town,  he  went  to  the  island  of  Malta,  where  he  acted  as 
assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wisely,  chaplain  there,  and  succeeded  him. 
Sim  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Italy  on  January  25,  1896.  His 
work  in  Malta  was  arduous,  for  it  fell  in  the  years  of  the  Great  War. 
The  authorities  awarded  him  honours  for  his  labours  during  that  strenuous 
time.  A letter  from  My  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  said  : 
“lam  desired  to  convey  to  you  an  expression  of  their  great  appreciation 
of  the  very  valuable  services  which  you  have  rendered  during  the  tenure 
of  your  appointment.  My  Lords  are  gratified  to  learn  that  your  devoted 
labours  during  the  period  of  the  war,  when  your  duties  were  particularly 
arduous,  proved  of  the  greatest  help.”  On  the  same  occasion  a similar 
letter  was  received  from  Surgeon-Rear-Admiral  G.  T.  Broach,  R.N. 
Among  other  things  he  said  that  there  were  always  large  numbers  of 
patients  ‘ ' of  their  denomination  under  treatment,  but  that  their  devotion, 
etc.,  never  failed.”  Sim  remained  in  Italy  from  1896  to  1920. 

In  the  latter  year  he  became  a home  minister,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Kirkurd.  He  was  introduced  to  his  congrega- 
tion by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Simpson,  D.D.,  of  the  High  Church,  Edinburgh. 

On  February  8,  1929,  he  was  inducted  to  the  congregation  of  Ochiltree 
in  Ayrshire.  On  his  retirement  there  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  his 
office-bearers  for  his  fidelity  and  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
congregation.  He  preached  his  farewell  sermon  on  June  24,  1934,  and 
unfortunately  died  on  July  5 in  Edinburgh.  He  was  buried  in  Killeam, 
Ross-shire,  his  native  parish.  A member  of  his  session  at  Kirkurd  said 
of  him  that  his  great  and  varied  experience  abroad  enabled  him  to  illus- 
trate and  enhance  his  pulpit  ministrations.  He  has  left  a fragrant 
memory  behind  him  He  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  sister,  Miss  Jane 
Sim,  who  accompanied  him  in  all  of  his  charges,  and  still  lives  to  mourn 
his  loss. 


VIII 

1.  For  various  reasons  the  status  of  the  Kirkurd  ministers  was 
altered  somewhat  on  the  accession  of  the  next  minister.  It  was  felt  that 
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the  congregation  had  changed,  and  could  no  longer  support  an  ordinary- 
minister.  The  salary  was  therefore  reduced. 

William  Adam,  M.A.,  Blythbridge,  1930-31,  was  bom  at  Coatbridge, 
Lanarkshire,  on  August  10,  1858,  attended  the  local  school,  and  was 
then  enrolled  at  the  High  School  of  Glasgow. 

He  thereafter  went  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Hall,  Edinburgh.  He  began  his  ministry  as  assistant  for 
two  years  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Whyte  of  Lauriston  Place  Church, 
Edinburgh.  He  was  then  called  to  the  South  Church,  Elgin,  where  he 
was  ordained  on  June  9,  1892.  Two  years  afterwards  the  congregation 
was  compelled  to  reduce  the  stipend  from  £120  to  £100,  £40  having  been 
contributed  by  a wealthy  member  who  then  died.  The  Synod,  however, 
added  £30  by  a special  grant.  By  this  time  negotiations  were  being  carried 
on  for  union  with  the  neighbouring  congregation  at  Moss  Street,  and  it 
took  place  on  February  1,  1898. 

After  being  without  a charge  for  five  months,  Adam  was  called  to 
St.  Rollox,  Springbum,  Glasgow,  where  he  was  inducted  on  September  1, 
1898.  There,  it  is  recorded,  "he  laboured  with  a wonderful  happiness 
and  no  small  success  ” for  twelve  years.  Then,  his  health  having  again 
broken  down,  he  resigned,  and  for  the  next  few  years  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  North  Berwick.  By  1915  he  had  recovered  and  accepted  a call 
to  School  Wynd,  Dundee,  where  he  ministered  for  eleven  years  or  more. 
It  was  a difficult  charge,  and  he  sought  release  by  accepting  the  country 
parish  of  Ardclach,  Naim.  He  died  in  Kirkurd,  to  which  he  had  been 
moved  in  March,  1931.  His  obituary  notice  said  : "He  exercised  his 
ministry  with  a glowing  earnestness  and  a warm  and  generous  heart. 
His  love  of  beauty  and  his  high  personal  devotion  made  memorable  all 
his  pulpit  work.” 

He  left  behind  him  a widow  and  two  literary  and  artistic  daughters. 
His  grave  still  awaits  the  erection  of  a memorial  stone  at  Kirkurd. 

4.  The  Rev.  James  Nairn,  Kirkurd  (Blythbridge),  1932-1934. 
Naim  was  bom  at  Carluke,  Lanarkshire,  and  was  educated  at  Taynuilt, 
Perthshire  ; Lesmahagow,  Lanarkshire  ; and  at  Sandford,  near  Strath- 
aven,  in  the  latter  county,  which  he  left  in  1879.  He  began  religious 
work  as  a missionary  in  Methil,  Fifeshire.  He  was  instrumental  in  start- 
ing services  among  seamen.  Coming  to  Edinburgh  he  became  missionary 
in  Grove  Street,  a mission  carried  on  by  the  congregation  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  Hood  Wilson  of  the  Barclay  Church.  During  his  work  there  he 
began  attendance  at  Edinburgh  University  in  the  Arts  Classes,  1888-94, 
and  afterwards  enrolled  at  the  New  College  for  Divinity  for  the  Session 
1895-6.  He  acted  as  an  elder  in  the  Barclay  Church  while  in  Edinburgh, 
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and  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1897.  For  a time  he  was  engaged  in  pioneer 
mission  work  in  Canada — a work  for  which  he  was  physically  well  fitted. 
Returning  to  Britain  in  1899,  he  received  a call  to  the  English  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  the  East  India  Road  district  of  London,  and  there  he 
remained  for  eight  years  ; thence  he  was  transported  to  the  congregation 
at  Swalwell,  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  in  1907.  Then  came  his  removal 
to  Scotland  in  May  1909,  when  he  was  called  to  Perth  to  succeed  D. 
Elder  Omand  of  St.  Paul’s.  He  remained  there  till  1919.  That  pre- 
ceded a short  period  at  Kilchattan  Bay  in  Bute  from  1919  to  1921,  and 
he  was  then  translated  to  St.  Ninian’s,  Stirling,  where  he  remained  for 
the  next  eight  years.  A union  of  the  churches  then  took  place,  and  Nairn 
considered  that  the  event  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  securing  an 
easier  place  for  his  declining  strength  ; he  was  then  about  64  years  of 
age.  He  was  next  called  to  Swinton  West  in  the  Presbytery  of  Duns, 
and  from  there  he  passed  to  his  last  charge  at  Blythbridge,  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  Peebles.  He  finished  two  years  there,  and  died  suddenly  on 
February  1,  1934.  His  last  sermon  was  appropriately  based  on,  Gen. 
v,  24—“  And  Enoch  walked  with  God  : and  he  was  not : for  God  took 
him.”  He  preached  ten  days  before  the  end.  He  was  buried  in  Moming- 
side  Cemetery,  Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  Frederic  Smith,  B.D.  Smith  introduces  the  inhabitants 
of  the  sister  Isle  to  the  Kirkurd  ministry.  His  father  was  a native  of 
Aberdeen  and  his  mother  came  from  Carrickfergus,  the  son  being  bom 
in  Bangor,  Ulster,  in  1888.  Practically  all  his  life  Smith  attended  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  ultimately  decided  to  enter  its  ministry.  With 
this  end  in  view  he  attended  Queen’s  University,  Belfast,  from  the  Ards 
Presbytery.  At  his  entrance  into  the  Assembly’s  College,  Belfast,  the 
Divinity  Hall  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  he  took  a Scholarship, 
and  completed  his  theological  training  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
U.S.A.,  graduating  with  distinction,  and  receiving  the  B.D.  degree. 

He  was  ordained  in  June,  1914,  with  a view  to  the  Foreign  Field  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War 
his  appointment  was  cancelled,  and  he  became  assistant  successively  to 
Dr.  Osborne  of  Dublin,  and  Dr.  Pollock  of  Belfast.  He  proceeded  to 
France  in  1916,  and  received  a Chaplain’s  Commission  in  1917.  After 
the  War  he  went  to  West  Africa  as  a missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
but  was  invalided  home  in  January  1921. 

He  was  married  on  December  5,  1921,  to  Matilda  Shearer,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  or  Covenanting  Church  of  Ireland. 
In  December,  1922,  Smith  assisted  in  Glencraig  in  Fifeshire,  where  there 
was  a religious  awakening  which  spread  to  several  districts  in  the  county. 
While  at  work  in  Fife  his  health  broke  down  and  he  had  to  seek  relief  in  a 
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quieter  sphere.  He  was  called  to  Canonbie,  Dumfriesshire,  in  1926,  and 
was  inducted  at  the  opening  of  the  following  year. 

In  1929  he  was  called  to  Greenside,  Alloa,  and  from  there  he  crossed 
to  Montreal  where  he  was  settled  over  the  Fairmont-Taylor  Church, 
Montreal.  The  climate  proving  unsuitable  for  his  wife  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  in  July,  1934,  was  chosen  minister  of  Blythbridge.  In 
October  the  Church  of  Scotland  charge  at  Kirkurd  became  vacant  through 
the  translation  of  the  then  minister,  and  the  two  churches  were  united 
on  May  14,  1936,  under  Smith. 

A joint  meeting  of  the  two  congregations,  by  a majority,  chose  the 
old  parish  church  for  the  united  services,  and  the  old  parish  manse  for 
the  residence  of  the  minister.  The  building  at  Blythbridge  is  still  used 
occasionally,  and  those  who  have  left  the  united  congregation  are  few  in 
number,  and  the  manse  was  sold. 


